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ence, to be damned for the glory of God ; but would a God who 
claimed the sacrifice be worthy of it? Does not love in God 
imply a personal relationship which, in its particularity, is not 
an incident of his purposes but fundamental in them? 

A. K. Rogers. 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 



THE ETHICAL EDUCATION OF THE MERCHANT. 

The mercantile profession is regarded with disfavor by a 
considerable portion of the public, and extreme and contra- 
dictory accusations are often brought against it. In order to 
stop the adverse criticism of this occupation it is essential that 
the rising generation of merchants receive such an education 
as will fit them to perform their mercantile duties in the most 
correct and scrupulous manner. 

The problem is not a purely theoretical one but involves 
the application of ethics to practical affairs. Professor Fried- 
rich Jodl has laid down the following principles to guide us in 
the solution of questions of this kind: "The science of ethics 
examines the premises and essence of the critical judgments 
which are constantly being passed in regard to character and 
action. It desires, not only to enlighten us as to the origin 
of the moral conceptions which we form of human conduct 
and character, but to examine whether the current ideas con- 
cerning good and evil are correct, and whether they tend to 
further human progress and the elevation of human motives.. 
Whenever it discovers standards that are out of date, laws 
that are based on insufficient observation or which are no 
longer applicable to present conditions, and judgments which 
are in reality prejudices; whenever it finds one of the numer- 
ous half-truths which self-interest or passion tries to pass off 
as an absolute principle — then it is the duty of ethics to throw 
light on this confusion, to destroy such appearances and false 
conceptions, and set up the true, the ideal, as a standard of con- 
duct." 1 Professor Harold Hoffding, in his "Ethik," says: 

'Fr. Jodl. "What is Ethical Culture?" Prague, 1894, p. 2. 
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"Human action is derived from the inner life of the individual, 
his instincts, his desires, his thoughts and feelings. As soon as it 
is developed, it energizes into the external world as activity. 
What thoughts and what feelings then are those which give 
the impulse to moral action? What purpose must be kept 
constantly in mind in order that our actions may be favorably 
judged from the ethical point of view?" Rudolph von Iher- 
ing, in "Der Zweck im Recht," says: "The individual must 
realize that he is dependent upon society; that the laws 
which are binding upon him are derived from society. The 
individual is a part of the whole; the part, however, re- 
ceives its laws from the whole. However strongly the indi- 
vidual may realize his unity with society, nevertheless it is 
society that holds up to him the standard of moral action. 
In contrast to that theory which endeavors to beguile the 
individual into the belief that he can maintain his own moral 
autonomy, I regard it as pertinent to repeat the sober truth 
that man is but one link in the chain, that he receives his 
laws from the whole of which he is a part. Let then this 
external law become thine own obligation, I feel impelled 
to say, let the outer law be thine own inner freedom; but 
do not imagine that restraints do not exist at all because 
thou dost not feel them subjectively, and that thou canst 
be thine own lawgiver." 

In the struggle for existence, the merchant is only too 
prone to forget that beyond the duty of self-preservation, 
and beyond the welfare of his family, there lie social obliga- 
tions which he may not overlook. While in other profes- 
sions these social duties are early impressed as an obligation 
to society — the soldier, the official, the physician being 
taught that they must serve the state and humanity — and 
though even in large commercial enterprises the interests of 
the whole community are recognized, yet the major part of 
the mercantile world seems still to be unaware that only in 
so far as it performs a service to human society has it a right 
to exist. 

To-day more than ever we need the kind of merchant who 
can assume this task. All attempts to do without the mer- 
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chant as an intermediary between producer and consumer 
have failed. The need of a systematic division of goods ac- 
cording to time, place, and quantity, has not grown less but 
has increased in direct ratio to the increase and variety of 
production and consumption. When men used what they 
themselves produced; when the hunter lived on the game he 
slew and when the fur of the animal served him as a garment, 
then the merchant was superfluous. Later, when the peas- 
ant carried his produce to town, and received in exchange 
the wares of the mechanic, trade did not flourish. But now, 
when the industrial worker must devote himself exclusively 
to one specialty, and the consumer is in need of an ever- 
growing number of wares, the assistance of the merchant is 
becoming ever more necessary, and also more difficult. The 
merchant ought to be the confidential agent to whom the 
producer applies for counsel concerning the development of 
his production and the probable conditions of the market; 
but he should also advise the consumer (the term here 
being used in its widest sense) concerning such goods as 
he needs, the quality and price of which he cannot possibly 
know. 

This may be a difficult task, but upon its attainment de- 
pends the future character of the mercantile profession. Pro- 
fessor Schmoller aptly says : "In my report on the Division 
of Labor (1889), I maintained that commerce is the organ- 
izer and arbiter of modern economics. I repeat this to-day, 
adding that it can only remain such if it succeeds in getting 
rid of its excrescences, if it is determined to hold fast to 
morality and decency, remorselessly cutting off its undesir- 
able members. All those nations which have attained emi- 
nence in trade succeeded by insisting upon greater honesty 
than their rivals, and they came to ruin as soon as corruption 
and greed gained a footing amongst them. Law and order 
and morality, and all the powers in the mercantile world must 
combine to keep down evil practices, and to make ever higher 
demands on all their individual members." 2 



! Die Woche, 3 year, Vol. II, p. 480. 
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But, it will be asked, are these demands attainable by all? 
Can we expect from the peddler — the small trader — that he 
should realize the importance of such ideals? Again to quote 
Professor Schmoller: "The highest kind of morality, that 
which accepts only the sanction of its own ideal aims, 
is now-a-days limited to the few. The mass of men depend 
upon tradition and custom for their economic standards. 
But we need these exceptional few in order that tradition 
and custom may be led to influence society in the direction 
of the ideal. Therefore pains should be taken to educate 
such men to be the authorized leaders of those groups of 
which the mercantile world is composed." 3 

Two points must be considered in establishing such an 
elite of the profession: On the one hand they must know 
what means are to be used to gain the desired end, and on 
the other hand they must be anxious to reach such an end. 
Moral education combined with special training for their 
profession is therefore needed. To be sure, the education 
which the family life gives the child takes no cognizance of 
its future profession ; but if a boy is looking forward to becom- 
ing a merchant, the virtues to be especially insisted upon are 
honesty and truthfulness. 

Lecky, in his "History of European Morals," has pointed 
out how the love of truth has been especially developed 
among the commercial nations, whereas among those whose 
interest in trade was meagre, a certain laxity and uncer- 
tainty of character, a tendency to exaggeration and lack of 
tenacity in keeping promises, can be observed. Von Ihering, 
too, insists that the law of truthfulness first received practical 
application in trade relations. In Rome it was the inter- 
national system of law (jus gentium), the exchange of wares 
between the unknown trader and the unknown customer 
which first brought home the principle of honesty (bona 
fides), all contracts bonce fidei belonging to the jus gentium. 

Love of truth, which is of such vital importance for the 
merchant, should be inculcated in the home; and the school, 

s "Ueber einige Frage des Rechts und der Volkswirtschaft," p. 45. 
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by means of its general discipline, should aid in training the 
youth to a high standard of morals. In business schools 
and the commercial high schools the study of ethics in rela- 
tion to business and economics should be insisted on; and 
hence the teachers should have previously had a special train- 
ing in business ethics. Very little has been so far accomplished 
in this direction. 

In the schools of Japan, a comparatively large amount of 
time is devoted to this department of study, and attention 
is paid to it in the Wharton School of Finance and Political 
Economy connected with the University of Pennsylvania. 
But in European schools the importance of such training is 
not yet appreciated. Professor Hoffding's remark that 
"Healthy intellectual training consists in directing energy 
from lower to higher aims," goes unheeded. The heads of 
European business colleges do not seem to have studied 
these questions, whereas in England and the United States 
many economists have devoted attention to the need of re- 
form in business morality. Herbert Spencer has written two 
essays on the subject. Ruskin refers in "Unto this Last" to 
the comparatively low esteem which merchants enjoy as 
compared to the professional man, owing to the fact that 
they are less devoted to the general good of society, and 
advises them to be less egoistic in their dealings. Professor 
J. Clark Murray, in an article published in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics (April, 1899), treats the sub- 
ject in a masterly manner; and Professor Sidgwick says: 
"We cannot any longer decline — as Aristotle undoubtedly 
would have declined — to work out an ideal of good life for 
mechanics and tradesmen, on the ground that such persons 
are incapable of any high degree of virtue." 4 

Among German students, Schaffle especially has pointed 
out the baneful influence exerted by the demoralization of 
trade on many phases of public life. All the forces of social 
reform — jurists, ethicists, merchants and educators — should 
work hand in hand to plan a system of commercial morals, 



"Practical Ethics," p. 33. 
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and prepare a course of ethical instruction in commercial 
schools that would make the young business man, before 
entering practical life, fully appreciate such sentiments as 
those that Professor Raydt addressed to the students at the 
inauguration of the Leipsic High School: "Show to the 
world that the merchant's profession, in its true spirit, is an 
ideal profession. For such it is when the merchant puts 
himself into the service of a spiritual, that is ethical, civiliza- 
tion. If you enter business life with such principles, the 
basis of which naturally must be the strictest honesty, then 
will you be kings of the merchant profession, and the more 
such kings there be, the greater the benefit to your country 
and the world." 

Although education can materially influence a man, the 
shaping of his actions is more potently influenced in practical 
life by example and habit. Aristotle's axiom : "The law- 
givers make good citizens by exercising them in good hab- 
its" — can be applied to all the virtues. By training man can 
be accustomed to courage or cowardice, to patience or vio- 
lence; in other words, out of constant practice a habitual 
disposition arises. 

It is therefore of vital importance to educate to right hab- 
its. The future merchant will act when he is independent 
just as he was taught to act during his apprenticeship. If the 
ethics of business have been scrupulously observed by his 
employer and his colleagues, then only extraordinary cir- 
cumstances will cause him to act differently. On the other 
hand, the worst demoralization will ensue when employees 
are required to carry out dishonest methods. Such practices 
are described by Herbert Spencer in "Morals in Trade." He 
mentions the conditions that prevailed during the middle of 
the nineteenth century in a large number of English business 
houses — the heads of the separate departments being in the 
habit of giving rewards for dishonest but successful prac- 
tices and dismissing those employees who were not willing 
to engage in such transactions. Even where such flagrant 
cases do not occur, the morals of employees are often seri- 
ously injured by the example of their employer. A low 

Vol. XV— No. 3. 23 
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standard of business morality reacts disastrously upon the 
morals of the next generation. 

The ethical education of the merchant is of the utmost 
importance. What is primarily needed is that the pupils be 
taught the importance of their profession and the duties 
toward society which it implies. This may be done by popu- 
lar lectures fitted for the intelligence of the pupils. In higher 
institutions it may be possible to connect the history and 
ethics of trade with a survey of the historical development 
and social progress of human society. The fittest medium 
for this is sociology. But this study is still too incomplete, 
its limits too undefined, to be of much practical assistance. 
Economics, on the other hand, is unable to entirely solve 
our problems, if specialization in this science, as Professor 
Giddings says, is "at the expense of a broad outlook upon 
the world." 5 Yet the study of economics is of value to the 
merchant. 

An objection to the consideration of ethics in connection 
with commercial questions which has frequently been urged 
is, that it might lead to reactionary social politics. Gustav 
Cohn has brilliantly refuted this argument in his pamphlet 
entitled "Ethics and Reaction." Social economics is the 
basis of social politics, and must include a study of the ethical, 
intellectual and aesthetic development of social classes. 

The connection between the study of trade and economics 
is clearly set forth by Bohmert as follows: "It may be re- 
garded as the special object of the study of the laws of trade 
to consider them, not from the technical point of view, but 
according to the economic point of view, and to see to it 
that in the division of goods, as well as in their production, 
the means and agencies be carefully taken into account, so 
that not only a net gain for the merchant be the result, but 
a benefit for the community be achieved." These words 
ought to be carefully weighed by all those who do not believe 
in the theoretical education of the merchant; and there are 
many such. They forget that they themselves are constantly 

3 Cf. "The Ethical Motive." International Jour, of Ethics, Vol. VIII, 
No. 326. 
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making use of theories, but, instead of applying theories that 
are the result of long and carefully prepared observations, 
they base their actions on their own newly acquired experi- 
ences; to meet certain conditions of the market, they look 
for precedents derived from their own short career, instead 
of going to the annals of economic history; they disdain 
to make use of results attained by specialists who have de- 
voted their entire lives to the study of economic problems. 
Hence, it is easily understood why the operations based on 
such individual deductions so often result disastrously. How 
many panics might have been averted if the leaders of great 
undertakings had been accustomed to base their calculations 
on thorough research, instead of blindly following the tem- 
porary state of the market. The ignorance of merchants 
leads to complaints such as Ruskin has set forth in his rather 
extravagant preface to "A Joy Forever" : "I might, with 
more appearance of justice, be blamed for thinking it neces- 
sary to enforce what everybody is supposed to know. But 
this fault will hardly be found with me, while the commercial 
events recorded daily in our journals, and still more the ex- 
planations attempted to be given of them, show that a large 
number of our so-called merchants are as ignorant of the 
nature of money as they are reckless, unjust, and unfortunate 
in its employment." 

If, therefore, the study of Economics is to be regarded as 
one of the branches most needed in the course of a high 
school, it should not be given up after leaving school. The 
science is constantly being enriched and improved, and the 
business man can supplement his education by independent 
efforts, that is by reading and by recording his own personal 
experience. If he is privileged to associate with men of 
science, he will receive constant inspiration and suggestion 
for continued self-education; he will also feel impelled to use 
his knowledge for the benefit of the community. The greater 
the number of such well-informed merchants, the more they 
should be given a place of leading importance in the commu- 
nity. 

When the young merchant, duly prepared for his profes- 
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sion, enters the arena and conducts his own business, he 
will soon find by experience that it is not easy to succeed in 
his struggle, if one refuses to use the same weapons as his 
opponents. The corruptions in the business world are not 
all due to the character of the persons involved, but to con- 
ditions controlling their actions. The whole organization of 
business life must be modified in order to remove the evils 
which so seriously threaten the social welfare. An institu- 
tion which is founded on an evil basis remains evil, even 
though good men are actively engaged in it. The business 
life, being the career easiest to enter, is open to all; and we 
find that one individual can actually compel others, by his 
own unprincipled doings, to act in opposition to their own 
better convictions. Thus the party who is morally inferior 
gains the ascendancy, and it is this class which prevents a 
merchant from carrying out his social mission of organizing 
commerce in such a manner as to enable the masses to take 
advantage of the improved methods of production. 

To be sure, it is not alone the merchant class who is to 
blame. The majority of consumers are too much absorbed 
by their wage-earning duties to give sufficient attention to 
purchasing; and women, on whom this task has primarily 
devolved, are likewise too busy in increasing the earning 
capacity of the family to use proper judgment. It would be 
well if the movement for improving the education of women 
would devote more attention to this subject. 

Every infraction of morality in business life should receive 
watchful attention, but we can here take into account only 
those special phenomena which directly inveigh against pub- 
lic morality. One group of such unlawful acts may be called 
"unjustifiable competition," comprising those methods of 
competition which attempt to injure rivals by misuse of 
their business labels, revealing of business secrets, untruth- 
ful representations to customers in regard to quantity or 
quality, or other acts likely to bring down the arm of the 
law. These transactions are not such as to admit of doubt, 
whereas in other cases there may be some uncertainty be- 
tween what is legal and what is illegal. Who can, for in- 
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stance, decide the rules for giving credit? It is understood 
that almost every merchant operates with borrowed capital. 
The rule may be laid down that borrowed capital should not 
be exposed to danger, but it is difficult to decide when such 
a case arises. An optimist judges very differently in such 
circumstances from a pessimist; and not only the proportion 
of borrowed capital must be taken into account, but the 
particular branch of business, the movements of markets, 
prices, and the kind of credit given. We cannot here enter 
into the complexity of these questions regarding credit, but 
we must point out such cases, because the misuse of credit 
produces another evil, namely, the underselling of competi- 
tors — one of the most frequent causes of ruin and uncer- 
certainty in business life. 6 Mr. J. Carter quotes the follow- 
ing remarks of an old merchant: "I have never done this 
with my own hand, though my clerk does it. I do not like it, 
and hardly know what I should do if asked to do it myself. 
As it is, I leave it to their own consciences, feeling I must live 
somehow, and knowing I cannot afford to lose a good cus- 
tomer." And such cases are not rare. 

This example illustrates how difficult is the path of the 
merchant who determines to remain true to his ethical 
principles. Indeed, he would be utterly powerless, if two 
ethical factors did not assist and uplift him, namely, law and 
custom. But even these cannot prove helpful unless they are 
modified and adapted to present conditions. They have not 
yet been developed to their legitimate extent, and hence 
have not been able to render that assistance to the merchant 
which they might afford. To this end an improved education 
of the merchant would be of immense importance. Mercan- 
tile law could be best interpreted and appreciated by those 
merchants who have taken a course in this subject in a com- 
mercial high school. The merchant's acquaintance with the 
law and its foundations will strengthen his respect for law, 
and he will less frequently practice wrong or submit to wrong 
himself. 

Unfortunately, one may read, even in the writings of recog- 

6 "Zeitschrift fur Volkswirthschaft und Sozialpolitik." 
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nized authorities, that the leniency of a merchant toward 
unjustifiable demands is to be commended. Thus in a mono- 
graph by Bussmann on commerce and ethics is the following: 
"The increase of the original term of credit generally takes 
place without added interest, and is taken for granted — for 
instance, between wholesalers and retailers — as an act of 
kindness. Likewise, the usual expense of stamps and of in- 
terest is generally quietly borne by the larger firm." Pro- 
fessor Schmoller mentions as one of the benefits of the lib- 
eral minded merchant that he is always ready to serve his 
clients with little favors and kindnesses. 

With all this, it is apt to be overlooked that a merchant 
always must be paid for such favors. The carrying of these 
costs must be appraised and added to the expense of pro- 
duction. And, as the dealer cannot always be sure in what 
instances he will be called upon to pay the increase, he will 
consider it called for in all cases and calculate accordingly, 
so that the customer who pays promptly and fully is obliged 
to pay a higher price than is justifiable. The material loss in 
such cases, however, is insignificant in comparison with the 
moral injury which results. Merchants become uncertain 
as to their rights and duties wherever the rendering of such 
mutual favors is not determined in accordance with fixed 
principles. The individual is often defrauded of his rights, 
and must submit to injustice; hence he loses his sense of 
fairness and justice. Enfin tout dupe suppose un fripon. 

Von Ihering has devoted one of his best known essays to 
the endeavor to prove that the Kampf urn's Recht (struggle 
for justice) is not only a duty towards one's self, but also a 
duty to the community. The catchword "mercantile favors" 
is not the only one that is used to defend unlawful practices; 
there is also the phrase termed "freedom to carry on one's 
business in one's own way." Many merchants are apt to ask 
for special indulgence toward their profession, and to pro- 
test against any limitations of freedom, declaring that one 
must accept the evils as well as the benefits of his calling. 
They forget that the demand for freedom is justified only 
when it does not endanger the interests of the community, 
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and that freedom can only be entrusted to men when their 
sense of justice and strong moral integrity prevents its abuse. 
So true is this that merchants themselves are demanding 
legal protection. It is much to be desired that this demand 
should not be treated as a reactionary measure but judged 
objectively on its merits. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce, which certainly does not favor reaction, has said in 
one of its reports: "Many persons who allow themselves to 
be parties to an illegal transaction would shrink with fear 
from the same transaction when made criminal." This point 
of view certainly deserves attention. 

This applies particularly to the subject of speculation, for 
this is the form of temptation most apt to beset the young 
merchant — the Stock Exchange and gambling in stocks. 
Pains are often taken to call this kind of speculation a legiti- 
mate business transaction; and the most pronounced stock 
manipulators generally desire to be known as honest busi- 
ness men. But the actual difference, though not easily 
legally defined, is clear. As such it is set forth by Schmoller : 
"The genius for business, in contrast to the mere craze for 
speculation, is distinguished by the ability to divine and seize 
upon the deeper and especially the moral laws underlying 
this mercantile collective movement, by the ability to study 
all the possible combinations, and subject them to careful 
examination; whereas the speculative mania depends upon 
chance, or a fortunate streak of luck." 

Somewhat similar are the remarks of W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, 7 who calls buying and selling speculation, whenever 
it does not facilitate distribution of goods, or the solution of 
legitimate commercial problems, but merely acquires stock 
for a few days or hours in the hope of having the price raised 
during the interval between buying and selling. 

Next to legal restrictions, we must depend upon the assist- 
ance of public opinion in order to correct the abuses of the 
mercantile world and to raise the standard of mercantile 
honor. But this can be accomplished only by a clear under- 
standing and demonstration of the ends to be attained, the 

7 "The Ethics of Gambling." London, 1896, p. 51. 
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principles underlying them, and the means to be used. It is 
to be regretted that as a rule the attempts to introduce moral 
ideas into the standards of business life are so ineffectively 
done — general vague phrases about "moral demands," 
"moral laws," are used but no concrete examples are given, 
and the connection between theory and practice is not suffi- 
ciently emphasized. It is of course as impossible to lay down 
principles that will fit every case as to give rules for every 
individual need. The desired end can be attained only if 
every individual realizes that his profession must be made 
to serve the interests of the entire community. This con- 
tinual appeal to serve the interests of society is the more 
urgently needed as every special profession is apt to work 
toward the formulation of a special code of ethics for its own 
particular problems. "The moral evaluation of a profession 
depends upon two factors: in the first place, on that which 
the profession does objectively for the needs of the whole, 
and secondly, on what it does objectively for the worker in 
the profession by reason of the moral influence it exerts." 8 

Of all the professions, it is in the merchant's life that there 
exists the greatest uncertainty as to what is contrary to the 
moral code and what is not. One other element, too, is 
lacking nowadays which in former times restrained the busi- 
ness man from unscrupulous practices. He was limited in 
his operations and personally acquainted with most of his 
customers, and therefore anxious to win their esteem and 
retain it. Nowadays buyer and seller are unknown to each 
other; the trusts have no personal relations with their clients, 
and thus the considerations of personal respect have fallen 
away. There is all the more need, therefore, of perfectly clear 
and well-defined rules regulating the relations of the mer- 
chant to the community. 

The kind of esteem and consideration which the commu- 
nity accords to the successful merchant will influence the 
young business man. But if the esteem and admiration is 
accorded to the man who, by unscrupulous means has made 
the amassing of wealth his sole end and aim and in later life 

"Wundt, "Ethik,"p. sis. 
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is able to reach the highest political office by means of his 
money, then indeed the young man will not learn to look 
upon such a life as an unworthy one. Wealth should be re- 
garded as undesirable unless a noble use of it makes it a means 
to social esteem. 

John Davidson tells us that : "Only labor, physical or 
mental, can produce wealth, and no man has a right to feel 
superior to the mass of men because he is able to consume 
this product." But a man who, as Leslie Stephen says: 
"helps to open and increase the productive power of his 
country, who introduces new industries, is a benefactor to 
his fellow-men. He can perform his highest duty as a pro- 
ducer and also as a consumer, not by making a show of his 
money and expending it in all kinds of useless luxury, but 
by doing his utmost to encourage art and science and to in- 
crease the sum of social benefits." 

The greatest amount of wealth is centralized in the hands 
of land-owners, manufacturers, and merchants. The land- 
owner ought to consider it his duty to assist the social and 
economic progress of the farm laborer, to provide schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc. The factory owner should feel it 
an obligation to make the life of his operatives an endurable 
one, and to this end introduce improvements in dwellings, 
machinery, etc. The capitalist ought to make it his duty to 
use his capital for the benefit of the population of commer- 
cial centers, by helping to improve the education and elevate 
the moral tone of his associates, and also by assisting those 
institutions which nurture art and science. Not only his 
money, but his leisure time and his mental powers should be 
devoted to the service of the community. The highest bene- 
fit of wealth consists in its giving us freedom from purely 
material cares, and permitting us to cultivate the moral and 
social side of our being. This is the only valid reason for 
making a great exertion for the acquisition of riches. 10 

Aided by home education and early training, may all these 

9 "Luxury and Extravagance." Inter. Jour, of Ethics, Vol. IX, p. 54. 

10 Chevalier, "La richesse considee au point de vue morale politique." 
Journal des Economists, Paris, 1863. 
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factors that go toward making the best kind of a business 
man be so combined that wherever merchants are found, the 
old motto may be justified which, in the days of the greatest 
splendor of Venetian commerce, was carved on the facade 
of the church of San Giacomo di Rialta: 

Hoc circa Templum situs mercantibus aequum 
Pondera nee vergant nee sit conventio prava. 

GUSTAV BlJNZEL. 

Gratz, Austria. 



MUSIC AND RELIGION : A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

RIVALRY. 

The recent movement in the Catholic Church, initiated 
by the attitude of the late Pope, and made definite by the 
present one, which has for its object a widespread and rad- 
ical reform of church music, forces this part of the service 
into a prominent place in the attention of the psychological 
analyst. Is this movement merely an attempt on the part 
of the church to combat a dangerous modern tendency by 
entrenching itself more thoroughly in that medievalism 
where its most precious traditions lie? Or is there a real 
reason in the nature of religion that forces to an issue the 
question of Gregorian chant versus modern mass? To put 
the question in another way, is there a field of distinctively 
religious music, and what differentiates this field from that 
of music in general? 

The popular mind has a certain comprehension of the 
situation but it is based upon little real understanding of the 
conditions. The large majority of people will readily admit 
that they attend church primarily for the purpose of hearing 
music, and that without this feature the service would offer 
little attraction. The church, for its part, recognizes the 
situation in the popular mind, and always desirous of secur- 
ing churchgoers, makes the attempt, as to the legitimacy 
of which it must be its own best judge, to give the public 
what is wanted. Witness the extensive provisions made in 
all churches in the way of musical committees and trained 



